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For Waterproofing 
Concrete 


The fact that ARMORITE is rated 100 per 
cent efficient by the State Engineering Depart- 
ment in competitive test of waterproofing 
compounds for concrete is only one evidence 
of its worth. Asa damp-resisting paint on the 
inside of walls above or below ground, it posi- 
tively prevents moisture coming through, and 
its use will insure a hermetically sealed surface 
impervious to water, acids or alkalies. 
CONCRETA is equally as efficient as AR- 
MORITE, but is formulated for an exterior 
damp-proof coating for stucco, concrete or 
brick. By capillary attraction CONCRETA 
is carried into the voids of the concrete and 
produces in any one of twelve different colors 
a uniform velvety coating, which is waterproof 
and exceedingly durable. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


W.P. Fuller & Co. 


SPECIALIZED PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTS FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE. 
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Impressions of Some Bungalows and Gardens. 


By CHARLES SUMNER GREENE 
or Greene & GREENE, ARCHITECTS, PASADENA, CAL. 


N THE year Nineteen Hundred, Southern California 

had scareely awakened architecturally to the possi- 

bilities offered by its climate and topography. The 
natural beauties of its hills and valleys, its mountains 
and dry rocks, its rugged live oaks and chaparral, its 
flowers, its weeds, its brown earth and sandy washes, 
had all been described by the author of Ramona and her 
contemporaries. — It made good reading. It awakened 
the interest of the tourist; but the architects of domestic 
work had already learned their lesson at school or in 
the office. In either 
ease it mattered not, 
so far as the result 
of their efforts 
went; the product 
was nondescript. 
Some time before 
this, people had be- 
gun to prattle about 
the Missions and we 
were invaded by a 
grotesque, but it 
faded away. A sue- 
cessful interpreta- 
tion of this Spanish- 
American style has 
not yet been prac- 
ticed to any extent, 
and the chances of 
its advent grows, 
every day, less. The 
influx of people 
from the East 
brings its own tra- 
ditions and obliter- 
ates the impression 
left by the fast dis- 
appearing land- 
marks of the other 
race. 

Sixteen years 
seems a very brief 
space of time when 
one thinks of the 
building of Rome, 
but in these sixteen 
years, the growth 
of California has 
been phenomenal, 
almost unbelievable. 
Our Rome has not 
been built yet, it is 
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true, but we have covered the ground. Beneath all this 
haste of speculation and the sordidness of commercialism, 
there is an impulse of wholesome enthusiasm born with 
the sight of the soil and sun of this wonderful land. One 
is forced to believe that this will continue and that in 
the end, it must triumph over exotie tradition and pro- 
duce a style of architecture best suited to its own endless 
possibilities. The sedate and mellow sceptie may aptly 
but not elegantly term it ‘‘hot air,’’ but we live in a 
sun-warmed ether near the blush of roses and we know 
it. With such a 
leaven in the blood, 
we may not be ex- 
pected 'to be quite 
‘ational, but the 
realization of one 
thing has come to 
us, that life in Cali- 
fornia may be ap- 
propriately  differ- 
ent from that in 
Kamchatka, or Ko- 
komo, Indiana, or 
even Boston, where 
they are always just 
right, or New York, 
where they are ney- 
er surprised at any- 
thing, or Chieago, 
where they are 
quite content. Most 
of us are well 
acquainted with the 
three last named ei- 
ties, and we have a 
very sincere respect 
for them. We would 
like to have them 
think well of us and 
say pleasant things, 
but we can’t pre- 
vent the rest of us 
from baiting the 
suckers and _ build- 
ing bungalows. 
Building bungalows 
is not a crime in it- 
self; it is the qual- 
ity of the product 
that may justify the 
practice or con- 
demn it. 
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The term bungalow has been stretched to include almost 
everything in domestic building that is not strictly of 
Renascence or Colonial origin. It has been the eateh 
word of promotionists and the headline of building 
company advertisement. To the popular mind, it sug- 
gests something new and is perhaps more closely asso- 
ciated with California than elsewhere. The East Indian 
origin of the term is apparently forgotten and its arbi- 
trary application to things Californian finds excuse as 
easily as living in an automobile. In fact, between the 
automobile mania and the bungalow bias, there seems 
to be a psychic affinity. The spirit that animates the 
one makes the other possible. They have developed side 
by side at the same time and they seem to be the expres- 
sion of the same need or desire, to be free from the 
commonplace of convention. It is the growth of the 
germ of California’s incentive, the mere joy of living, 
newly discovered. At the height of their enthusiasm, 
the people remind one of children from the country, 
entering a top shop on Fifth Avenue. They come out 
with their arms full and are not yet surfeited. Never 
was the opportunity greater for the tyro or the archi- 
teetural prestidigitator. Everybody is willing, even 
anxious, to try anything; they all have an idea and want 
to help. But in spite of all this, there has been good 
work done. The trained artist never quite loses his head; 
the best of traditions must always remain, and a new 
land cannot make a new people very quickly as time 
goes. So in the jostle we find new interest and a better 
understanding of the old, side by side with the new, that 
never forgot the old. 


The perfect bungalow should be designed to fit the 
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needs of a particular owner. A house built to sell is 
like to a slop-shop coat; it will cover most any man’s 
back but a gentleman’s, unless misfortune preclude a 
choice. To be true to the principle of all successful 
building, the bungalow architect must study carefully 
the practical conditions of the problem, and the person- 
ality of the owner forms one of the most difficult and at 
the same time most interesting parts of it. Many owners 
do not fully realize this duty of the architect and do not 
give him time enough to fully master these preliminaries. 
They demand pictures and drawings; they want to see 
something done when, in fact, nothing should be put 
upon paper for them to see at the time. It is easy to 
make pictures, and many of us fall into the habit. Of 
course, we know that pictures do not truthfully repre- 
sent finished work, but we have reason to forget it. It 
is well for the conscientious architect to remember that, 
once the design of a bungalow is fixed by means of a 
picture, it is very hard to change it. 
spective for the owner 
till after the plans are 


Properly no per- 
of a bungalow should be made 
ready for bids; otherwise many 
a valuable opportunity may be lost to the betterment 
of the work. Besides, one should work in the spirit of 
real adventure. If the problem be solved at the outset, 
what interest can one be expected to take. The task is 
irksome. One must become peevish of the contest to 
twist refractory conditions to meet the exigencies of the 
design. A precious bit of pulp for the waste basket, so 
far as the real success of the building is concerned. 

By far too many bungalows, as well as more preten- 
tious buildings, evince the blight of picture-making. If 
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More Definite Specifications for Workmanship and 
Material in Architectural Sheet Metal Work. 


By J. P. HARNER 


N SELECTING this subject, I do not want to intimate 
that I am eriticising all architects’ work, or all sheet 
metal workers’ methods, but am writing for our mutual 
benefit, to point out weaknesses on both 
sides, which is a result of our present 
system, a system that requires no stand- 
ard of work, no learning to attain. Work 
one year in an architeet’s office and you 
may hang out your shingle, ‘‘ Architect.’’ 
Or work in a sheet metal working estab- 
lishment the 
same length 
of time, and 
—Na; you may 

be fortu- 

nate to 
buy a good 
set of tools 
and start out 
as a master sheet 
metal worker, and 
eompete with the old- 
est and _ strongest 
metal working firms 
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SKETCH A 


2 in the land on any 
wi contract which may be let. 
\\ To illustrate this, we assume that A 


ve \ 


has started out a year ago as an archi- 
tect, after being employed in an archi- 
tect’s office for five years, and is really an 
expert draftsman, has a _ well-equipped 
office and to the public is as he appears 
to be—an architect. He hears, we will 
say, that the Methodists are planning to erect a large 
church in a neighboring town, and to get as many 
architects interested as possible, conclude to let the 
plans by competition. After finding their wants, A 
submits a well executed and rendered drawing, set in 
a handsome frame, and wins solely by clever drafts- 
manship. The blueprints are made and spec- 
ifications drawn, but brief. There being a 
large amount of sheet metal work on this 
building, I will deal with this part only, 
and touch on the other work only when — 
it is necessary to do so. We will first 
look at the specifications. 
Specifications for Sheet Metal Work 
Cornice—The cornice shall be 
made strictly according to the 
plans and cross sections shown by 
the blueprints, and shall be of 
No. 26 gauge galvanized crimp- 
ed iron, and to be painted on 
back with the best red oxide 
paint before putting in 
place. 
Dome—The dome shall be 
covered with a raised rib 
roof as shown by the 
plans and eross_ see- 
sections, with a plain 
cornice at top and fin- 
ished with skylight as 


Sketches by J. P. Harner, not drawn to scale. 
























shown. The roof shall be of No. 26 gauge galvanized 
iron and painted on the lower side before placing in 
position. 

Skylight—The skylight on the dome shall be made in 
the most substantial manner, the bars to have condensa- 
tion troughs on the sides to convey any condensation to 
the curb, where 
holes shall be 
provided for 
outlets, to be 
glazed with 
-in. wired 
glass, well 
set in putty. 

Gutter—All gut- 
ter shall be of 14- 
oz. soft rolled cop- 
per and placed as 
shown. All fire 
at least 6 in. high 
flashing. All seams 
sweated with the 
der plaee outlets 

Conductor heads 
—The con- a 
be made as “~ALL 
provided INE, with an overflow 
and wire strainer. The con- 
ductor or down spouts shall be round corrugated in plan 
and secured t> wall with a malleable iron hanger every 
five feet. Down spouts to connect with cast iron con- 
nections at grade line. 

The above specifications are not copied but are almost 
word for word like a set the writer had to follow some 
time ago. 

We will say there is some 400 feet of main cornice in- 
cluding the miters also to have brackets and dentils, and 
about 25 squares of ribbed roofing, with a skylight 15 
feet square on the dome. Six hundred lbs. of copper in 

the gutter and 150 ft. 

conductor pipe with 5 

conductor heads. Now 
a contract of this mag- 
nitude will attract the 
sheet metal contractors 

from far and near, to bid 

on it as it goes to the low- 
est responsible bid. The 
plans we will say are 
submitted to a dozen dif- 
ferent firms doing a sheet 
metal business, (and let me 
say here that estimating is 
an expensive part of the 
sheet metal worker’s busi- 
ness. To make comprehensive 
estimates on a $5000 job will 
cost from $10 to $15 anda if 
the contract is lost it means 
that much more to be added 
to the year’s overhead ex- 
penses.) Now here is ‘‘B’”’ a 


practical mechanic, but with a 
Continue? on Page 277 






wall to be flashed 
with 3-in. counter 
to be thoroughly 
best 1-2 & 1-2 sol- 
as shown. 

and Down spouts 
ductor heads shall 
shown each to be 
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INFORMAL PLANTING 
No architectural features appear; horticultural interest is dominant. 


Ornamental Shrubs and Their Landscape Value. 


BY R. T. STEVENS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 


UCH woody plants as produce an interesting 
manent effect and do not become large and tree-like 
may be ealled Ornamental Shrubs. In California, 
shrubs form a large part of the plant material used in 
Landseape Gardening. They are especially suitable ma- 
terial with which to landscape large areas in a dry, semi- 
arid climate, while many of the more choice and refined 
varieties lend themselves admirably to an artistic devel- 


and per- 


crip 


Bit 





ACCENT PLANTINGS 
formal habit used to emphasize the symmetry 
either side unite foliage of trees with the lawn. 


Plants with of 


an old 


OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
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opment of small home grounds. In some instances they 
supplement the use of trees, providing a certain finish 
to tree plantations which can not otherwise be obtained, 
while in others they strengthen the effect produced by 
herbaceous plants, and oftentimes can even be substituted 
for many of those plants commonly called garden flowers. 
It must not be understood from this that the best effects 
are obtained by the total absence of herbaceous flowers, 
but that the foundation or skele- 
ton of the ‘garden planting can 
well consist of permanent woody 
plants, between and in front of 
which, if desired, may be grown 
a restricted number of annuals 
and perennials to heighten and in- 
tensify the general effect. Shrubs 
supply greater heights and a more 
varied skyline to a small garden, 
and consequently produce greater 
variety and interest. A certain 
added interest is furnished by the 
apparently increased depth of a 
flower border when shrubs are 
placed in the rear, while, at the 
same time, they act as a foil or 
screen to better exhibit the more 
intense colors of the flowers them- 
selves. Shrubs produce a perma- 
nent, all-the-year-round display, 
especially if evergreens are used. 
Few herbaceous plans create an 
ornamental effect continuously 


garden. Shrubs on 
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FORMAL PLANTING 


Long and short axile development of a formal garden in Southern California. 


Architectural features supplement shrubs which are 


geometrically shaped and arranged. 


without frequent renewal, and their appearance during 
the winter months is often unsatisfactory. When com- 
pared with intensively cultivated herbaceous flowers, 
shrubs are less expensive as less irrigation, plant food 
and attention are necessary to produce greater and more 
permanent results. 

Shrub planting is of two general kinds; economic or 
utilitarian and aesthetic or ornamental. Economie plant- 
ing divides and separates the various landscape features 
developed on an estate. At other times it may take the 
form of a hedge or screen to obscure some objectionable 
object, as a garage or service court, and thus serve the 
purpose of a more artificial barrier. Such beauty as it 
may have is incidental and should 
not call attention to the planta- 
tion, as the presence of the ob- 
jects it was intended to screen 
would thus be exposed and the 
purpose of the planting defeated. 

Aesthetic planting, on the other 
hand, is employed because of its 
beauty. More interesting mate- 
rial may be used, as it is the ma- 
terial itself, and its arrangement 
upon which attention is supposed 
to rest. Aesthetic planting may 
zarry out the architectural lines 
of a building into a garden, serv- 
ing thereby to unite the structure 
with its surroundings. At other 
times it is desirable because of its 
form or botanical interest, or it 
may be employed to frame some 
vista and direct attention to what 
might otherwise prove monoton- 
ous. Shrubs may be aesthetically 
used to accent or emphasize some 
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landscape or architectural feature, or they may supply a 
setting or background for seats, statues, pergolas or 
some other special garden element. 

Two general types or styles of planting are recognized: 
formal and informal. In formal design, areas are divided 
into more or less geometrical shapes. To conform to 
such regular shapes, planting must be carefully arranged. 
Lines are the dominant factors, and thus more attention 
is given to form and arrangement than to the individual in- 
terest of the plant material itself. More freedom of ar- 
rangement is found in informal planting. The proper rela- 
tion of areas to each other, with less regard to their out- 
lines, becomes the important factor, while increased inter- 





AESTHETIC PLANTING 
Tropical effect created by plant material with foliage of large, open texture 
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est in the material itself is possible. With informal plant- 
ing the line is determined by mass, while in the formal 
style mass is determined by line. Horticultural features 
are emphasized in the informal style because of the 
interest shown in the plant material itself, while archi- 
tectural lines are dominant in formal developments. 

The effect of formal planting is produced by the sym- 
metry, balance and unity of the plan. Little is left to the 
imagination and few unexpected arrangements appear. 

The beauty of informal planting lies in the plants them- 
selves and their irregular arrangement. The effect is 
obtained by viewing the plants in elevation, in other 
words, by looking against the face 
of their foliage in combination 
with the skyline thus produced. 
The plan is not geometrical and 
can not be entirely observed from 
any one point. New interests open 
up as one advances and new vistas 
are exposed. Informal planting 
allows a much wider range of 
shapes, color and scale, and con- 
sequently creates greater interest. 

To properly employ shrubs in 
planting schemes, it becomes ne- 
cessary to not only study the cor- 
rect arrangement, but to have an 
intimate knowledge of the plant it- 
self. Its form or habit must be 
known before it can take its 
proper place in a formal develop- 
ment, or it may be that its char- 
acteristic shape is suggestive of 
Japanese gardens. Most shrubs 
with habit of a definite character 
have particular uses, while those 
possessing a more or less irregular 
and indefinite shape are especially 
desirable for grouping in large 
masses. But a shrub plantation 
must possess unity and harmony, 
as well as variety and interest. 
Besides certain similarities of | 
habit, there must be more or less 
color and texture harmony be- 
tween the foliage of associated va- 
rieties. Texture of a plant is that 
feeling produced by the size, 
shape, color and arrangement of its leaves and branches, 
and is thought of as hard, fine, soft, rough, or as being 
open or dense. 

Successful grouping of shrubs is also dependent upon 
an intelligent knowledge of the color value of foliage. 
Value is the light or dark of the green, and may vary 
from the light, silvery gray of Germander to the rich 
black-green of Portugal Laurel. For practical purposes, 
value may be divided into three parts: light, medium and 
dark. All three may be used together. The light and 
medium, or the dark and medium, will prove satisfactory 
if closely associated, but it is seldom that the light and 
dark will not offer too much contrast. One value should 
predominate in every planting scheme. 

Grouping is the associating or planting together of 
several plants of a particular variety in combination with 





VISTA PLANTING 
Plants Employed to Develop a Vista 
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other groups of different varieties to produce a unified 
and harmonious whole, which then becomes part of a 
landscape scheme. There must be a constant endeavor 
when grouping shrubs to create variety and interest by 
contrast without loss of harmony and unity. The suc- 
cessful use of a shrub in grouping is often dependent 
upon a thorough knowledge of its flower characteristics ; 
what the size, color, fragrance and frequency of bloom 
is and how the general flower effect produced may become 
a part of the landseape design. 

In formal planting, more or less regular forms are 
regularly placed, while the reverse is true in informal 
planting. Free growing shrubs 
of various heights are placed at 
unequal distances, depending on 
the spread of the plant. The out- 
lines of informal plantations are 
curving and irregular with bays 
and  promontories, while the 
heights varys with the depths 
of the planting. In this way 
high points in the — sky- 
line will correspond with the 
broadest parts of the plantation. 
Variety in height is obtained by 
the use of plant material with dif- 
ferent habits, which allows a gra- 
dation of foliage from the highest 
points to the lawn edge. It is 
customary when grouping shrubs 
to think of them as belonging to 
three classes, according to size; 
tall or shelter, medium or filler, 
and low or facer shrubs. Shelter 
shrubs, because of their position, 
are subject to neglect and are usu- 
ally composed of the more hardy 
and resistant classes. It is not 
necessary that they be especially 
refined in appearance, as they will 
not be subject to close inspection. 
Their purpose primarily is to ere- 
ate height and skyline and pro- 
tect the more delicate and refined 
material nearer the inner edges of 
the plantation. Filler shrubs con- 
sist of large shrubs, but of more 
refined appearance. They may or 
may not produce a flower effect but are especially useful to 
give a dominant note to the plantation by planting more 
or less throughout the group one variety with some par- 
ticular characteristic. There should be a dominant note in 
all plantings whether it be one of habit, color, texture, fra- 
grance, time of flowering, or because the varieties are bot- 
anically related. If the more airy and feathery kinds of fill- 
er shrubs are selected, they may also be employed ta unite 
the various foliage elements of a plantation. ' Facer 
shrubs are composed of the most refined kinds, particu- 
larly those of low or dwarf habit, as their foliage lends 
itself to a more perfect union between the lawn and the 
coarse and loosely arranged foliage of the larger shrubs. 
Facer shrubs are preferably evergreen, free flowering 
and have interesting and neatly arranged foliage and 
do not prove disappointing upon close inspection. 
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Piate No. 1 


Tea house at the end of a Garden. 
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In-contrast to No. 20, this bungalow attests the skill and care of the well-trained designer. 
is excellent. 


The harmony of split shakes and rough bricks is not to be questioned. 
proportioned piers and buttresses combine 


Plate No. 2 
The selection of materials 


The carefully rounded timbers and well- 

the feelings of elegance, with adequate sense of support. The break in the wall 

harmonizes beautifully with the simple roof lines. The whole design is well fitted to the location. It is restful and convincing. 
When the plant growth is more mature, this may be expected to be a very beautiful bungalow. 





Front door of a bungalow by the same designer as No, 2 


Plate No.2 A 
2, and shows the same commendable characteristics. 
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Plate No. 2 B 


Two bungalows by the author of No. 2 and No. 2A. 


2 and No. 2A. The same harmony of line is noticeable as in No. 





Plaie No. 2 C 
Rear view of the left hand bungalow shown in No. 2B. Note the 


care in placing the house in relation to the sycamore 
trees. The harmony and picturesqueness are admirable. 
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Plate No. 3 
Gate to a little Garden.—One of the first designs of this character attempted in California. 





Plate No. 4 
Wall and gate posts of bungalow court are interesting and well-placed, though a little too heavy in proportion to the light- 
ness of wooden structure in the court. It is to be regretted that the separate units in all schemes of this kind should be so 
cramped for space. This is a commercial requirement unavoidable by the architect. Note that it is not so extreme in this 
design as in No. 4. In No. 3, there is uniformity of style, but pleasing variety of design in the separate units. This should 
be the aim in this kind of scheme. On the whole, this is a well-designed and well-executed piece of work. 
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Plate No. 5 
See description of Plate No. 6. 
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Plate No. 6 


Here is a wonderful site, chosen with keen discrimination, and a very good plan in the main, but the full possibilities are 
not realized in the execution. Whether from lack of funds or interest, the general effect is commercial and lacking in inspiration. 
The log columns are in keeping with the surroundingings, but the hard lines of the eaves gutter, the flat look of the sawed 
siding and the white lines of the window trim give a cheap factory-like appearance. It needs the touch of the imaginative 


mind to bring this into complete harmony. The drives are well laid out, but again are just lacking in the one thing that 
might have made the place a dream. 
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Plate No. 7 
There is too much contrast 
The chairs are of one style, the table of 


Dining room of No. 5 and 6. The same defects are to be found here as in pictures 5 and 6. 
between wood and plaster and brick and plaster. The furnishing is unfortunate. 
another, and the electric fixtures yet of another. 


Plate No. 8 


There is a reticence expressed in the design of this bungalow that would lead one to think that the owner or architect 
was not fully in sympathy with the bungalow movement. To escape the approbrium of the class, a delicate colonial door and 
window treatment could not be foregone though somewhat at variance with rough shakes. The effect of shakes cut to the size 
of shingles is a compromise. Notwithsanding all this, it is a successful design. 
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Plate No. 8A 
Corner of Garden.—The pergola is in harmony with the house and well-placed. Considering the size of the space given 
to it, a simpler arrangement of walks and planting less florid would improve it. This kind of garden may be very attractive, 

and this one is a step in the right direction. 
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Plate No. 8B 

This dining room of a bungalow shows more or less an imitation of work that was done by someone of originality. The 

skill and thought in execution by such a person is here entirely lacking. Though the room is comparatively simple and prac- 

tical, it lacks cohesion. Note the harsh contrast between wood and plaster. The ceiling beams look like a grillage hanging 
in space. The whole is hard and mechanical. 
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Plate No. 9 


Bungalow Court.—This is a very interesting problem! The separate units are uniform 
in style and almost uniform in design, bordering on monotony, but the planting of 
cypresses is so arranged as to break the long view. The first units are varied by placing 
the doors at opposite corners, one with a hood, the other with an arch. The scheme is 
well studied and full of thought. The strip of grass at center is a pleasant break and 
gives the feeling of distance, which is extremely desirable for this limited space. The 
cypress softens the effect. This scheme is well studied and full of thought. The strip of 
grass at center is a pleasant break and gives the feeling of distance, which is extremely 
desirable for this limited space. The cypress softens the effect. This scheme will improve 
with age because it is right. The only regret is that the color is white, but in itself 
there is nothing to conflict with it. 
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Typical of 


in the detail, 


Far more 
to California 


oe ae 


hundreds of moderate-priced structures. 


The design is simple, direct and consistent. 
this would be a very attractive house. 


pretentious than No. 10, but belonging to the same class. The extreme 
light. The classic balustrade is unfortunate. 


With a 
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Plate No. 11 


white plaster is harsh and 


ill adapted 
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A Garden.—This bit shown in 
inviting, and the whole breathes of 


Plate No. 12 


picture is admirably laid out and well-executed. The shadow of the pergola is illusively 


rest and seclusion, the ideal of all private gardens. 





A Rustic Garden Nook.—As shown here, it 


Plate No. 13 
is consistently and happily executed. 
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Plate 
2d.Wood is the obvious material to use 
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shown in No. 1. 


floor of this hillside bungalow, is the loggia opening on to the terrace. 
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Garden Seats and Walk.—This is admirably 


designed 


and executed. The planting is very effective. 


Plate No. 18 





Garden with Natural Effect.—As shown 
believe the whole is the effect of chance. 


in 


picture, 


this 


is very effective. 


Nature is skillfully simulated. 


Plate No. 19 


One can hardly 
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Plate No. 20 

In this bungalow design, the use of stone is particularly bad. The zigzag lines and varying masses of stone contrasting 
with the dark wood destroy all idea of unity; besides, it is much too heavy in proportion to the lightness of the wooden part of 
The plaster columns add another element of complication and discord. Unfortunately, this is typical of many 
contrast 


The obvious thing in designing this kind of house is to select materials that do not 


the structure. 
saved on stone work might have been 


houses erected by speculators. 
in color and texture. If better judgment had been used in this, the money 


too much 
used to advantage in little things that add to the real pleasure of living and make for better work. 





Plate No. 21 i 
In this bungalow court, the speculator and designer seem to have been of the same mind or the same person. It would ! 
and design of each unit is 


y seem to have no other reason for being than that of making money for the investor. The style 
uniform, making for the monotony and dreariness of a factory district. Added to this, the buildings are hopelessly crowded. 


This is a good example of what not to do. 








Lord and Burnham Open Western Office. 





GREENHOUSE ON OLCOTT ESTATE, 


Lord and Burnham Company, of New York, said to be 
the largest greenhouse designers and manufacturers in 
the world, has opened a Pacific Coast office under the 
direction of Mr. Geo. C. Pape, 1720 Oxford Street, Berke- 
ley, Cal. As an expert nursery man and designer of green- 
houses, Mr. Pape is widely-known. He has been engaged 
in this business on the Pacific Coast for the past thirty 
years, and in taking up the agency for Lord & Burnham 
Company, that firm is assured of having for its represen- 
tative, a man in every way fitted to uphold the high repu- 
tation of the company. 

A few of the more important California homes, where 
Mr. Pape has designed and built greenhouses are: Rudolph 
Spreckles home, Sobre Vista; A. B. Spreckles home, Napa; 
Mrs. Charles Lathrop home, Palo Alto; John Martin 
home, Ross; William Babeock home, San Rafael; Louis 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


Bradburg home, Los Angeles; Edson Adams home, Oak- 
land. 

We show on this page types of small conservatories, 
and a reproduction showing linking of garden and green- 
house on estate of Dudley Oleott, Morristown, New Jersey. 
The latter illustration is from the booklet entitled ‘‘Two 
G’s or Glass Gardens, A Peep into Their Delights,’’ re- 
cently published by this company. This is a most inter- 
esting piece of literature, which illustrates and explains 
with well-drawn plans the general purposes and details 
of the green house. This company, also issues for the 
convenience of architects, a large catalogue, which shows 
over a hundred pages of greenhouses, conservatories and 
glassed-in porches. 

Lord and Burnham Company has two factories, one 
at Irvington, New York, thirty miles from New York 
City, and a factory at Des Plains, Illinois. 
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Advantages of the Latest Disappearing Bed. 


GREAT many people living in flats and_ houses, 

sleeping in a regular bed, look upon the wall or 

disappearing bed as an uncomfortable evil con- 
nected with apartment houses, which prejudices them 
against apartments. Another class of people who live 
in apartments get restless after a few months and move. 
It is hard to determine the reasons for this restlessness. 
Sometimes it is due to the fact that women like to rear- 
range their furniture, but cannot do so owing to the fact 
that the bed comes down at a fixed point and the rest 
of the furniture must be regulated accordingly. 

Again, they may be sleeping in a draught, which pos- 
sibly is only imaginary. The bed is fixed in one place, 
and to get out of this draught they have to rent another 
apartment. 

Other people like to sleep close to the window and have 
the window open. The bed possibly is fixed at a point 
which is too far away to suit them. As soon as they 
tind an apartment with the bed closer to the window 
they move. 

When renting an apartment, if the prospective tenant 
objects to the location of the bed, the lessor has no way 
of overcoming this whim, unless he ean show the pros- 
pective tenant that the other conveniences of the apart- 
ment overeome this. 


Mr. S. B. Cooke and associates, in Portland, Oregon, 
realizing these facts, and wishing to make apartments 
more attractive to all classes of tenants, set about, a few 
years ago, to design a bed that could be made to over- 
come these various whims, and a bed that would tend 
to make apartments much more homelike and keep the 
tenants for longer periods. 

They invented and patented the Universal Bed and 
tried it out in Portland to see how the publie would 
take to it. They met with such great success that they 
have since opened up agencies all through the United 
States, and are meeting with universal success. 


Illustration No. 2—There is ample space to pass in and out of 


the closet without moving the bed 
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Illustration No. 1—Who would suspect that a disappearing 
bed was concealed behind this ordinary door? 


As an instance of how the bed is liked, two years ago 
a certain owner, who builds a great many apartments in 
Portlant, installed a small portion of Universal Beds and 
the greater portion of another make. A year ago he 
installed about forty. Universal Beds and an _ equal 
number of the other beds. This year he 
installed all Universal Beds, or sixty-five 
in number. 

The Universal Bed is equipped with 
‘‘De Luxe”’ coil springs manufactured by 
the Kinney-Rome Company, of Chicago. 
These springs are extremely strong, can 
not wobble, and are tied with small heli- 
eal springs instead of with stiff wires. 
These helicals permit individual action 
of the springs. They ‘‘give’’ only where 
the weight comes. 

The Universal Bed will roll through a 
door 6 ft. eight in. high by a minimum 
of 18 in. in width. If the door is 2 ft. 
6 in. wide it will permit a person to pass in 
or out of the closet without disturbing 
the bed. 

Illustration No. 1 shows an ordinary 
closet with a door 2 ft. 6 in. wide by 
6 ft. 8 in. high, the same size door as the 
rest of the doors in the room. Who would 
suspect a disappearing bed was concealed 
behind this ordinary door? 

Illustration No. 2 shows the bed in the 

Photographs in this article reproduced from 


actual installations in the Wheeldon Annex Hotel 
Apartments, Portland, Oregon. 
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closet, made up ready for use. There is ample space to 


pass in and out of the closet without moving the bed. 
Illustration No. 3 shows the manner in which the bed 


Illustration No. 3—The bed rolls easily to any spot in the room. 


is rolled out of the closet. All you have to do is to take 
hold of it, roll it out and roll it to the part of the room 
you wish to sleep in. The bed rolls so easily and can 
be guided so perfectly that a child can 
operate it witr very little effort. 

Illustration No. 4 shows the bed down 
and ready for use. In this case it has 
been placed close to the window so that 
the sleeper may enjoy the fresh. air. 

You will readily see that owing to the 
fact that the bed is not attached to any- 
thing it affords the tenant an opportunity 
in case of illness or indisposition of any 
kind to place the bed down in an out-of- 
the-way place in the room and leave it 
down for any length of time ‘without 
blocking the eldset or doorways. It also 
permits a patient being wheeled about 
the room without disturbing him in the 
least. 

It is the most sanitary of all beds. It 
is all iron, having no place for dust or 
vermin to lodge, and ean be rolled to the 
window to be aired and receive the sun- 
light. 

One bed will do for both room and 
sleeping porch, even if they are not ad- 
joining. It ean be placed on any part of 
the porch desired so as to escape draughts, 
early morning sun, ete. Or the bed may 
be placed between the room and sleeping 
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porch and rolled out either way. 
may be used. 


Various sizes of closets 
A recess 20 in. deep by 4 ft. 10 in. wide 
with double or folding doors may be used, or a closet 
20 in. wide by 4 ft. 6 in. deep will take the bed. These 
are the minimum sizes of the closets; these sizes may be 
enlarged as desired without affecting the operation of 
the bed. 

The Universal Bed is an ideal bed for bungalows or 
hotels. 

You can readily understand how much nicer it would 
be than either a regular bed or a fixed wall bed in the 
home. 

In hotels the closets can be built in a number of rooms 
to each floor and say 50 per cent. of them equipped with 
Universal Beds, and several extra beds kept in the store- 
room. The guest can either use the beds as a disap- 
pearing bed or can leave the bed down in the room as a 
regular bed. The hotel keeper can change the beds from 
room to room at will, to suit the requirements of any 
particular occasion. 

The Universal Bed is thoroughly covered in every way 
with patents. Not only is the principle of the rocker 
legs covered, but all the working parts. 

Ht. E. Simpton & Company, 578 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, are the distributors of the Universal Bed 
for Northern California. Other branches are located in 
the principal cities of the Pacific Coast and in the East. 

Mr. Simpton, manager of the San Francisco office, has 
installed a Universal Bed in the Monadnoek Building for 
the purpose of showing its actual working qualities, to- 
gether with a small-size closet, which plainly shows the 
amount of space this bed requires when not in use. It is 
a practical demonstration and architects are invited to 
call at the office of H. E. Simpton & Company in San Fran- 
cisco or at other coast display rooms to inspect these beds. 

As below noted, all photographs on this page are exact 
reproductions of this type of bed as installed in a Port- 
land apartment house, all photographs presenting a view 
of the bed in actual operation. 





Illustration No. 4—Bed placed close to window providing all 
advantages of the sleeping porch 
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Historical Environment of Old Firm. 


HE home offices of N. and G. Taylor Company, the 
oldest tin plate house in America, is located in 
the Mariner and Merchant building, Philadelphia. 

The name of the office building is derived from the first 
line of Stephen Girard’s famous will, ‘‘I, Stephen Girard, 
Mariner and Merchant of the City of Philadelphia, ete.’’ 
This substantial modern office building stands on historic 
ground at the corner of Chestnut and Third Streets. 
Old Dock Creek, in its day a busy harbor, and in winter 
a famous skating place for hundreds of men and boys— 
but long since arched over and converted into a large 
sewer—runs under the build- 
ing. * 

On one side stands Stephen 
Girard’s original bank, with its 
old, weatherbeaten columns, but 
so elaborately refitted inside 
that the famous financier of 
Colonial days would be startled 
indeed, on passing through its 
well-known portal. 

On the other side is the Bank 
of North America, one of the 
oldest in this country, founded 
in 1781. 

Barely a square to the south 
stands the old Blue Anchor Inn, 
a quaint little landmark in the 
midst of the tide of commerce 
that has surrounded it. For- 
merly it stood on the bank of 
Dock Creek, and tradition states 
that it was here that William 
Penn landed on his first visit 
to Philadelphia. Now that Dock 
Creek is filled in and arched 
over and converted into Dock 
Street and the water-front con- 
siderably extended by the wid- 
ening of Delaware Avenue, the 
little sailor’s inn is nearly three 
city squares from the river front. The magnificent build- 
ing of the Philadelphia Bourse is located on the site of 
a large pond at the head of Dock Creek—in the early 
days a great feeding ground for wild ducks and geese. 

Around the corner from the Blue Anchor Inn at the 
Corner of Walnut and Second Streets is a small, old- 
fashioned building apparently in its original condition 
and untouched by modern improvements and occupied 
by a gunsmith. In this house the first child born in 
Philadelphia, first saw the light of day. Old Christ Chureh 
tower is plainly visible from our office window, and when 
it was partly destroyed by a bolt of lightning several 
years ago, the fire was viewed by our employees. 

The site of our office building was formerly the center 
of newspaper publishing activity in Philadelphia—several 
of the city’s leading papers having had their offices in 
the business buildings here. Lincoln’s assassination was 
announced to the citizens of Philadelphia from this 
building, and it was a scene of stirring activity during 


the tension of Civil War days. 


Written by a representative of the old-established firm of N. & G. 
Taylor Company, this interesting, historical article on. the location 
of its offices, affords an opportunity of “glimpsing’” that spirit of 
early-day “atmosphere” that surrounds the older Philadelphia in- 
stitutions, and the preservation on their part of those sturdy vir- 


— characteristic of the business methods of our Quaker ances- 
ors. 





Across from the Blue Anchor Inn stands the Commer- 
cial Exchange building, designed by Strickland, at one 
time occupied by the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. This 
historical landmark was the starting point for the prin- 
cipal omnibus lines before the days of horse-drawn street 
cars, which in turn were supplanted by the present 
electric transit system. 

On square: to.the north of us is the site of William 
Penn’s residence, on Letitia Street. 

On Market Street, formerly known as High Street, one 
square to the north of us, George Washington’s resi- 
dence was located; and just be- 
yond on Arch Street, stands the 
little house where Betsy Ross, 
in 1777, made the first Ameri- 
ean flag. 

Under the shadow of our 
building, to the west, stands 
Carpenter’s Hall, the scene of 
the meeting place of the first 
Continental Congress. 

One square beyond this is In- 
dependence Hall, with its vener- 
able relics, and its 25-year-old 
roof of Target-and-Arrow tin— 
not so venerable, perhaps, but 
getting well along in years. 

Adjoining Independence Hal! 
is Congress Hall, celebrated as 
the meeting place of the first 
Senate and the first House of 
Representatives of the United 
States of America. President 
George Washington’s second 
inaugural took place in this 
building on Mareh 4th, 1793. 
Four years later, John Adams 
was here inaugurated second 
President of the United States. 
Recently this building has been 
undergoing alterations to re- 
tore it exactly to its original appearance. These involved 
replacing with shingles the tin roof that had covered 
the structure for more than twenty-five years. Upon 
removal, the tin was found to be in good condition, and 
we have a number of sample pieces of it available for 
distribution, as evidence of the durability of our product. 
This tin was our Target-and-Arrow brand, put on about 
the same time as the tin roof of Independence Hall. 

This same tin also covers the buildings occupied by the 
local headquarters of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and by the American Philosophical Society, 

We could continue to enumerate these old historical 
places that surround us, and lend, perhaps unconsciously, 
an atmosphere of conservatism and respect for old ways, 
and the sturdy virtues of these old Philadelphia mer- 
chants and manufacturers who laid so sound a founda- 
tion years ago for the prestige of Philadelphia-made 
goods. 

We have a pride in our products, and a natural desire 
to see their good reputation increased. We hope that as 
time goes on we may be able to widen our circle of friends 
among the architectural profession—a friendship based 
upon good value furnished and good results obtained 
with Target-and-Arrow roofing tin. 
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MORE DEFINITE SPECIFICATIONS 
Continued from Page 253 



















limited business education, and _ has 
taken part in erecting some of the most 
noted metal work in the country, and 
feels it is but a slight mat- 
ter to become a contractor. 

And after entering busi- 
ness for himself feels that if 
he had one large job to 
start on he could quickly 
acquire a reputation for himself. 

So hearing of this contract he secures 
a set of plans and quickly goes over them, 
or even takes more time than is neces- 
sary, but submits his bid, which he feels 
is a little low, but he thinks if he ecov- 
ers expenses on this contract a reputa- 
tion which will help secure work in the 
future which will be profitable. 

Also in reading the specifications he 
sees he does not have to rivet the cornice 
miters, or the dentals or brackets, or 
even solder them on all sides, as to 
the joints in the cornice there is 
nothing said, so they are lapped 
and soldered. He sees the carpen- 
ter is to furnish and set all look- 
outs so he decides to nail the cor- 
nice to them, and to solder the 
dentils at the top and bottom only 
and jto use a light gauge iron in 
them if the waste from cutting the 
cornice is not enough. 

Who could tell the difference 
without taking one off, then he may take off one of the 
heavier gauge ones as they are well mixed up before sold- 
ering on. 

Also on the dome, there is nothing in the specifications 
about water proof paper being placed under the ribbed 
roof so this is left out; as to the skylight there is nothing 
said about it being reinforced in the curb or bars, so this 
is also left out; he then decides on the price erected, and 
submits his bid as the best material and work for the 
money. 

Now here is ‘‘C’’, a firm of 20 years standing in the 
Sheet Metal Contracting business, they submit their esti- 
mate on the same job and figure on doing the work in 
the best possible manner, they also expect to make a le- 
gitimate profit of 10 per cent. Now which of these two 
parties will land the contract? Why ‘‘B’’ to be sure. 

But you say the specifications say to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder. But how are you going to prove that ‘‘B’’ is 
not a responsible man, he was a 
skilled and competent workman, 
and it stands to reason he knows 
how to do the work well, and 
again look at the price almost $500 
under the next lowest man. There 
is surely something wrong with 
these other fellows. 

The fact that there were a doz- 
en estimates given on the same 
amount of material (but not time 
as no one can correctly make an 
estimate on the amount of ‘ime on 
any job) and all have a consider- 
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able difference in price, at once arouses the sus- 
picions of the committee, and very naturally 
the one with the lowest figures is taken as cor- 
rect while the others are regarded in the same 


they have at last got the 
upper hand of them. This 
system of competition sure 
will bring out the honest 
prices. So the contract is 
signed, and ‘‘B’’ may com- 
mence the erection of the 
metal work as soon as the 
wood work is far enough 
along. 

Meanwhile ‘‘B’’ having seen he 
was extremely low, goes over the 
plans again and finds he has over- 
looked some truss covers on each 
side of the dome, and of which only 
a top view shows on the plans, and after he has laid the 
side view out he finds it will require some 10 squares of 
iron to cover them, not mention time and solder it takes. 

Well ‘‘B’’ must come out somehow so there is a cheap- 
er grade of steel used, but the same weight as the speci- 
fications call for and there is no way to detect this, un- 
less there is a chemical analysis made of the steel. 

So the work is made rushed to the building and erect- 
ed as fast as the building will permit, no trouble is en- 
countered with the main cornice, the carpenter placing all 
the lookouts well in advance of the cornice men. The 
architect approves the work and the building committee 
are satisfied, as the work looks all right. 

When the dome is reached and the roof is all sheathed 
over and ready for the metal roofing, ‘‘B’’ sees the car- 
penter about the batting strips which should be in place. 
The carpenter looks surprised and says: ‘‘I supposed you 
did that as there is nothing in the specifications in regard 
to them,’’ and as ‘‘B’s’’ work does not include any wood 
work the job is held up until the architect and building 
committeee decide about it, the outcome is that the build- 
ing committee pay the carpenter $90 extra to place the 
batting strips in place. 

Now these oversights in the specifications are always 
costly delays and could be avoided if a little more time 
was taken in writing them up. 

The dome is at last completed and accepted and looks 
fine to any one not familiar with metal work. A metal 
worker could at once detect the slighting of the work with 
a close inspection. 

But this is not done as there is no one familiar with 
this work on the committee. 

The cornice and all other metal work is painted and 
sanded either after the right 
amount of exposure to the weather 
or is washed with a solution of 
acid and water, which gives an ar- 
tificial exposure, but is not recom- 
mended. 

Now we assume a year has 7 ass- 
ed, and we again visit the church 
which has now been oceupied some 
six months, and by careful inspec- 
tion note the skylight is slightly 
sagged, also the cornice has open- 
ed on the two corner miters next 
the street. 


To Be Continued 








Current Notes and Comment. 


Mr. Horace G. Simpson and Mr. Hart Wood announce 
the opening of offices in the French Bank Building, San 
Franciseo, for the practice of Architecture, under the 
firm name of Wood & Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson is a graduate of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and has studied extensively in Europe as holder of 
the Roteh Traveling Scholarship. He also has had valu- 
able training as a designer in the offices of Cass Gilbert, 
Guy Lowell, and other leading eastern architects. Since 
coming to California he was for years chief designer for 
L. B. Dutton & Co., now retired. Among other buildings 
for this firm which have caused favorable comment may 
be mentioned the First Trust and Savings Bank of Oak- 
land, and the English Cottage for the Holt Mfg. Com- 
pany’s Exhibit at the Exposition. 

Mr. Wood came to California in 1902, and was for a 
time connected with the office of Mr. Hodges, then resi- 
dent architect of Stanford University. After coming to 
San Franciseo he allied himself with the firm of Bliss & 
Faville, and remained with them until recently. During 
his connection with that firm he has had charge of the 
design of most of their important work; among which 
may be mentioned the Bank of California, Columbia The- 
atre, Savings Union Bank & Trust Company, Children’s 
Hospital, Masonic Temple, St. Francis Hotel Additions 
and the main group of buildings at the Exposition. 

The sound training of these men and their long experi- 
ence with the highest class of work promise well for the 
future of the firm. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOME BUNGALOWS AND GARDENS 
Continued from Page 252 


the interest and labor expended upon this petty art could 
be put into the work itself, many ordinary buildings 
would be lifted above the commonplace. 

Bungalow books are worse than architects’ pictures, 
inasmuch as they offer a selection degrading to the art. 
Not because they always illustrate bad architecture, but 
because they offer the ready-made, and, in the hands of 
the enthusiastic client, prevent the architect from solving 
the problem unbiased; also because they are used by 
builders without an architect. Of course, this evil is 
only temporary. In the evolution of a progressive art, 
they may help to arouse interest and must cease to be 
used when the enlightenment of the people transcends 
this method of furnishing plans. 

The value of design is far from being generally appre- 
ciated in California, but the seed is sown and we cannot 
drop back to the apathy of a few years since. 

The bungalow court idea is to be regretted. Born of 
the ever-persistent speculator, it not only has the ten- 
dency to increase unnecessarily the cost of the land, but 
it never admits of home building. It must be either a 
renting or buying proposition. 

A spring is no higher than its source. One must not 
blame the arehitect for everything. Not long since, | 
heard an owner say, in regard to decorating and fur- 
nishing a room about which | happened to know the 
faets: ‘‘l would not think of asking my architect about 
that. It wouldn’t be my room.’’ However, this same 
owner had no hesitation in visiting a department store 
slecorator, who showed her the latest consignment and 


~ 


Among the larger buildings in San Francisco, which 
are at present being painted with The Muralo Company’s 
Conereto is the exterior of the Geary Street car barns 
of the Municipal Railways, as specified by the City 
Engineer’s office, and the building of Tillman & Bendel, 
Wholesale Grocers, located at Drumm and California 
Streets. 


a a * * % 


Architects should be careful about the enamel used on 
a job, as there is a great possibility of substitution being 
made at this time, owing tothe high prices of pure 
French zine enamels. 

The price of Kyanize White Enamel was materially 
advaneed by the Boston Varnish Company this month, 
due to the abnormal cost of French zine. The manufae- 
turers state that during the European war, it may be 
necessary to advance prices still further. 


Me * a * * 


The recent death of J. M. Bickel, president and founder 
of the American Keene Cement Company, caused wide- 
spread sorrow among his many friends on the Pacifie Coast. 
Mr. Bickel passed away at his home in Berkeley. He 
had been in the plaster business for more than twenty- 
five years, and was considered one of the most able 
authorities on plaster in this country. His surviving 
sons will conduct the business of the company. Ben F. 
Bickel, the eldest son, is now located at the San Francises 
office, in the Monadnock Building. 


made a very good bill. The owner herself honestly be- 
lieved she had made her own selection, but it was entirely 
the cleverness of the salesman that did the trick, and he 
had never seen the room, which, needless to say, became 
extraneous to the whole scheme of the house. 

Some queer things have happened to the houses, that 
never appeared in the designs of them, and many owners 
still insist on having their own way, when the training 
and better judgment of the architect should prevail. 
Unfortunately, many bungalows are built entirely with- 
out the service of an architect. 

Just a word of protest against the use of blinding 
white paint and plaster. It may be excusable in a dull 
country where the sun never shines in all its splendor, 
but here in California, we should have some pity for 
tired eyes when even the strongest must eventually sue- 
cumb to the outrageous glare. 

The great lesson of the P. P. I. E. lies open to us. It 
is inconceivable that we should be so unfeeling or eare- 
less as to neglect its most convincing argument for color. 
Of course, even man need not make an exposition of his 
abode. Appropriate color should be the aim, but most 
certainly color. 

The following illustrations of bungalows are taken at 
random, but they represent prevailing types. The im- 
pressions noted under each picture were written hur- 
riedly and may seem incomplete even as impressions, 
but it is hoped that this superficial view may arouse the 
interest of all fair-minded architects to more frankly 
express their own views of each other’s work, and to a 
just criticism of those who have not the advantage of 
the title. ‘ 
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Pacific Coast Chapters, A. I. A. 


“THE ARCHITECT” IS THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, 1881—PRESIDENT, WILLIAM B. FAVILLE, 
BALBOA BUILDING, SAN FRANcISCO, CAL. SECRETARY, SYLVAIN 
SCHNAITTACHER, 233 Post STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CHAIR- 
MAN OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, WILLIAM MOOSER, 
NEVADA BANK BUILDING. CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON CoM- 
PETITION, WILLIAM B. FAVILLE,- BALBOA BUILDING, SAN FRAN- 
cisco. DATE OF MEETINGS, THIRD THURSDAY OF EVERY MONTH; 
ANNUAL, OCTOBER. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, 1894—PRESIDENT, S. TILDEN MorTON, 
604 TITLE INSURANCE BuILpING, Los ANGELES, CAL. SECRETARY, 
FERNAND PARMENTIER, BYRNE BUILDING, Los ANGELES, CAL. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION, W. C. PENNELL, 
Wricut & CALLENDER BUILDING, LOS ANGELES. DATE OF MEERT- 
INGS, SECOND TUESDAY; EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST, AT Los 
ANGELES, 


OREGON CHAPTER, 1911—PRESIDENT, WILLIAM G. HoLrorp, CHAMBER 
OF. COMMERCE BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. SECRETARY, JOSEPH 
JACOBBERGER, 801 BoARD OF TRADE BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, JOSEPH 
JACOBBERGER. DATE OF MEETINGS THIRD THURSDAY OF EVERY 
MONTH AT PORTLAND; ANNUAL, OCTOBER. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, 1894—PRESIDENT, JAMES H. ScHACK, 
Lippy BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. SECRETARY, ARTHUR L. Love- 


LESS, 513 COLEMAN BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. CHAIRMAN OF 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, J. S. Core, 520 HaIcuT 
BUILDING, SEATTLE. DATE OF MEETINGS, FIRST WEDNESDAY, 
EXCEPT JULY, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER AT SEATTLE, EXCEPT ONE 
IN SPRING AT TACOMA; ANNUAL, NOVEMBER. 


CoLoRADO CHAPTER, 1892—PRESIDENT, W. E. FisHer, RaArLway Ex- 
CHANGE BUILDING, DENVER, CoLo. SECRETARY, HARRY J. MANNING, 
MAJESTIC BUILDING, DENVER, CoLo. CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE 
ON PuBLic INFORMATION, ARTHUR A. FISHER, 459 RAILWAY 
EXCHANGE BUILDING, DENVER, CoLo. DATE OF MEETINGS, FIRST 
MONDAY IN EVERY MONTH AT DENVER, COLO.; ANNUAL, SEPTEMBER. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, THE OCTAGON, WASHING- 
Ton, D. C. OFFICERS FoR 1915: PRESIDENT, R. CLIPSTON SrurR- 
Gis, Boston, MAss.; First VICE-PRESIDENT, THOMAS R. KIMBALL, 
OmaHaA, NEB.; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, D. KNICKERBACKER Boyp, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.; SECRETARY, Burt L. FENNER, NEw York 
City, N. Y.; TREASURER, J. L. MAurAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR ONE YEAR—JOHN HALL RANKIN, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; C. GRANT LAFARGE, 25 MApDISON SQUARE, N., NEw 
York, N. Y.; H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, 7 West 38TH STREET, 
NEw York, N. Y. FOR TWO YEARS—OCTAVIUS MORGAN, 1126 
VAN Nuys Bipe., Los ANGELES, CAL.; W. R. B. Witcox, CENn- 
TRAL BLDG., SEATTLE, WASH.; WALTER Cook, NEw York, N. Y. 
FoR THREE YEARS—CHARLES A. COOLIDGE, BOSTON, MAss.; 
CHARLES A. Favrot, NEw ORLEANS, La.; ELMER C. JENSEN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Minutes San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A. 


The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects was held in 
the Green Room of the Hotel St. Francis, on Thursday 
evening, November 18, 1915. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Faville at 8:35 p.m. 

Thirty-six members were present, and Messrs. R. B. Hale, 
A. H. Markwart, Perey V. Long, Arthur Mathews, Ralph 
Stackpole, A. J. Cleary, B. R. Maybeck, C. H. Cheney and 
Loring P. Rixford were present as guests of the Chapter. 

Minutes. The minutes of the meeting held October 21, 
1915, were read and approved. 

Standing committees. Sub-committee on competitions— 
An exhibition of the drawings submitted in competition 
for the Sacramento library was a feature of the meeting, 
and Mr. Mooser, of the competition committee, reported 
the sueceessful termination of this competition with the 
selection of the plans submitted by Mr. Rixford. 

A resolution was also offered by the committee, asking 
for the appointment of a special committee by the chair 
to follow up the matter of a competition for the proposed 
state building in San Francisco. 

Board of directors. Under this head Mr. Faville offered 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas, the members of the California club are endeav- 
oring to have placed in Lincoln Park, at the termination 
of the Lineoln highway, a bronze statue by Mr. Frazer, the 
seulptor, known as “The End of the Trail,” and 

“Whereas, the spirit and conception of the statue, known 
as “The End of the Trail,” portray the idea of a vanishing 
race, and 

“Whereas, a monument to mark this most magnificent 
highway should, at least, express the indomitable courage 
and hope of the future that pervades the city of San Fran- 
ciseo, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the San Francisco Chapter 
of the A. I. A. deplores this movement and hopes that a 
memorial more in keeping with the spirit of the west may 
be chosen to mark the western portal of the Lineoln high- 
way.” 

On recommendation of the board of directors, the name 
of Mr. B. R. Maybeeck was placed in nomination as an 
honorary member of the Chapter. 

Mr. Faville also reported that an interview had been 
held with the state board of harbor commissioners relative 
to the viaduct at the foot of Market street, and that assur- 
ance had been given that the structure would not be as 
published, and that the Chapter would be notified of 
further proceedings in the matter. 

Special committees. Dinner to be given at Zeile’s studio. 
Mr. Faville reported that this committee was hard at work 
and that an interesting program was being arranged for 
the next Chapter meeting, to take place at the studio as 
scheduled on December 18th, in conjunction with the Archi- 
teetural club. 

Mr. Bakewell, for the committee to examine the books 


for the secretary and treasurer, reported that the books 
had been examined and found correct. 

Communications. From William Hague, secretary of the 
General Contractors’ Association, enclosing copy of a report 
on the preservation of the Fine Arts building at the 
Py. iE. 

From August G. Headman, secretary-treasurer of the Archi- 
tectural League of the Pacifie Coast, thanking the Chapter 
for its contribution to the league scholarship fund. 

From W. H. Toepke, in reference to his nomination as 
trustee of the Chapter. 

From Burt L. Fenner, secretary of the A. I. A., relating 
to the standard documents issued by the institute. 

From E. C. Kemper, regarding committee to the forty- 
ninth annual convention, and one with reference to the 
election of delegates to the convention. 

From the Washington Chapter, A. I. A., enclosing “Sug- 
gested form of competition program for loeal building 
work of a minor character.” 

From Chas. E. Cheney, relative to the preservation of 
Exposition features. 

New Business. All communications were ordered received 
and referred to the board of directors for their action. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Mooser, for a committee 
on the matter of a state building, was duly carried. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Faville, on the matter of a 
statue terminating the Lincoln highway, was duly carried. 

The chair announced the appointment of the following 
committees for the ensuing year: Committee on compe- 
titions—William B. Faville, Chairman; John Galen Howard, 
William Mooser, Sylvain Schnaittacher. Housing committee 
—John Bakewell, Jr., chairman; Bernard J. Joseph. Com- 
mittee on legislation—Edgar A. Mathews, chairman; Wil- 
liam Mooser, Mathew O’Brien, John J. Donovan. Committee 
on relations with eontractors’ affairs—G. Alexander Wright, 
chairman; Henry H. Meyers, Morris M. Bruce. Committee 
on relations to Home Industry League— E. J. Krafft, chair- 
man (Mr. Krafft to appoint his own committee). Committee 
on relations with Chamber of Commerce—J. Stewart Fair- 
weather, chairman; C. P. Weeks. Committee on relations 
with Civic League—Sylvain Schnaittacher, chairman (Mr. 
Sehnaittacher to appoint his own committee. Committee 
to follow up matter of competition for state building— 
William Mooser, chairman: Fred H. Meyer, Edgar A. Ma- 
thews, Clarence Ward. 

The resolution offered by Mr. William Mooser, instructing 
delegates to the convention to support and vote for the 
election of the regular ticket for institute officials, headed 
by Mr. Thos. R. Kimball, was duly seconded and earried. 

Election of delegates. In accordance with the nomina- 
tions made at the previous meeting, ballots were taken for 
the election of two delegates in addition to the president 
and secretary for the forty-ninth annual convention of 
the Institute. Mr. Fairweather and Mr. Bakewell were 
appointed tellers to count the ballots. Messrs. John Galen 
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Howard and William Mooser having received a majority of 
the ballots cast, were thereupon duly declared elected as 
delegates. 

Nomination of director. The communication from Mr. 
Toepke having been read, stating his inability to serve as 
a director, on motion of Mr. Mooser, Mr. Herman Barth 
was presented in nomination as a directors. On motion 
of Mr. Sehnaittacher, Mr. Hays was presented in nomina- 
tion as a director. Nominations were then closed. 

Discussion on the preservation of the exposition. The 
speakers were introduced by Mr. Faville: Mr. R. B. Hale, 
chairman of the preservation committee, P. P. I. E., stating 
what was being done toward the preservation of some of 
the main features of the exposition and what, in his opin- 
ion, would be feasible. He stated that, in any event, it was 
likely that the Fine Arts building would be kept open 
after the close of the exposition, and offered the suggestion 
that the Marine boulevard and a permanent art building 
at a fitting location would be worthy memorials of the 
exposition. 

Mr. Perey Long spoke on some of the difficulties which 
would arise if the Fine Arts building were to remain in 
its present location, due to the action of congress, and 
the litigation which had resulted in the opening up of 
Lyon street. 

Mr. A. H. Markwart gave a detailed and interesting syn- 
opsis of the great cost and feasibility of preserving the 
California and Fine Arts buildings. 

Mr. Arthur Mathews spoke on the influence of th expo- 
sition as affecting the painter, and Mr. Stackpole followed 
on the influence of the seulptor. 

Mr. Maybeck spoke on the preservation of the Fine Arts 
building, and made the point that the cost of the land 
would probably not be as great as the cost of the drawings 
that were made for the building. 

Mr. A. J. Cleary, as a representative of the city engineer, 
brought out some of the facts as to the opening up and 
grading of streets within the exposition area. 


The report from the General Contractors’ Association, 
relative to the preservation of the Fine Arts building, was 
also read, as was the report from the muniecpal conference 
on the same subject. Owing to the absence of Mr. Bruce 
Porter, a letter expressing the opinion that money should 
not be wasted in the attempt to perpetuate portions of 
what has been a temporary and perfect dream. 

At the close of the discussion, the following resolution 
was offered by Mr. Faville, and duly seconded and earried: 

“Whereas, the cost of saving any of the temporary 
buildings, now standing on the exposition site, will be 
prohibitive, and since making them permanent would 
practically mean the demolition of the structures and their 
re-erection in permanent material; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that it is the intent of this 
meeting that we consider in the following order the im- 
portance of saving various portions as commemorating the 
exposition: 

“1. That we place above every endeavor the saving of 
the Marina and a connecting boulevard to Van Ness avenue; 

bo That the drawings and plans of the architects be 
sav 

“3, hat the original models of all seulpture shall be 
save 

a That the mural paints may be saved; 

“5. The dome of the Horticultural building; 

“6. That the Shaft of Progress be erected in permanent 
materials. 

“Aside from these, it is our belief, that it is wiser not to 
attempt to save any of the present work, except for such 
temporary use as might be a means to influence the crea- 
tion of a permanent memorial.” 

Announcement was made by the chair that the subject 
of making a restricted zone of the exposition area and the de- 
velopment of the foot of Market street would be the topies 
for discussion at the January meeting. 

Adjournment. There being no further business before 
the Chapter, the meeting adjourned at 11:00 p.m. 


Minutes of etbown: California Chapter, A. I. A. 


Minutes of the eighty-eighth meeting of members. Regu- 
lar meeting. The eighty-eighth meeting of the Southern 
California Chapter of the Ameriean Institute of Architects 
was held at the City Hall, Los Angeles, on Tuesday, October 
12th, 1915. 

The meeting was called to order at 5:04 p.m. by President 
A. C. Martin. 

The following members were present: A. (B. Benton, 
Lyman Farwell, John P. Krempel, A. C. Martin and August 
Wackerbarth. 

It was moved by Mr. Krempel, properly seconded and 
earried, that the meeting adjourn until the following Tues- 
day, October 19th, at which adjourned meeting the busi- 
ness of the regular annual meeting would be transacted. 
“The meeting adjourned at 5:07 p.m. 

Fernand Parmentier, Secretary, 
By A. R. Walker, Acting Secretary. 
October 29, 1915. 

Minutes of the eighty-ninth meeting of members. Ad- 
journed meeting. Ninth annual meeting. The ninth annual 
meeting of the Southern California Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects was held at the Hollenbeck Cafe, 
Los Angeles, on Tuesday, October 19th, 1915. 

The meeting was called to order at 7:55 p.m. by President 
A. C. Martin. 

The following members were present: A. L. Acker, John 
C. Austin, F. P. Davis, P. A. Eison, A. M. Edelman, W. E. 
Erkes, Lyman Farwell, Robt. Farquhar, Homer W. Glidden, 
Frank D. Hudson, John P. Krempel, Afi C. Martin, H. H. 
Martin, Octavius Morgan, O. W. Morgan, S. T. Norton, 
Robert H. Orr, H. M. Patterson, A. F. Rosenheim, F. L. 
Stiff, August Wackerbarth, Albert R. Walker, H. F. Withey 
and Wm. Henry Willson. 

As guests of the Chapter were present Mr. Erward Stotz, 
a visiting architect from Pittsburgh; W. E. Prine, of the 
Southwest Contractor, and John Bowler, of the Builder 
and Contractor. 

Minutes of the eight-seventh and eighty-eighth meetings 
of members were read and approved. 

The president, A. C. Martin, presented the annual address, 
followed by the annual report of the secretary. 

The treasurer’s annual report was next presented, and 
the following committee was appointed to audit this report: 
Octavius Morgan, A. M. Edelman and Robt. Orr. 

Awaiting the report of the auditing committee, the annual 
report of the board of directors was read by Mr. John P. 
Krempel. 

Following the president’s annual address and the reading 
of the various reports, it was ordered that this address 
and these reports be spread upon the minutes of the 
meeting. 

Communications were next read as follows: 


From Mrs. W. H. Eames, acknowledging the receipt of 
the Chapter’s resolutions on the death of her son, W. S. 
Eames. 

From E. C. Kemper, executive secretary A. I. A., asking 
for our action with regard to the publication and distrib- 
ution of the proceedings of the annual convention. This 
matter was deferred as a special item under the head of 
new business. 

From the Tile Layers and Helpers Unions, Loeal No. 24, 
relative to co-operation in the improvement of the tile 
industry. This communication was ordered filed. 

From Mr. Burt L. Fenner, secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, relative to the election of delegates to 
the eonvention. This communication was referred as an 
item under new business. 

From the Iowa Chapter of the A. I. A., with a program 
of a convention to be held in their state. This communiea- 
tion was ordered filed 

Following the reading of the above communications, the 
auditing committee reported that the treasurer’s report 
was in all respects correct. 

Nomination and election of officers was next in order. 

Mr. F. L. Stiff, seconded by Mr. John C. Austin, placed 
in nomination the name of Mr. S. Tilden Norton for presi- 
dent. Upon motion made, duly seconded and carried, 
nominations were declared closed and the secretary was 
instructed to cast the ballot. The secretary announced the 
election of Mr. S. Tilden Norton as president. Mr. S. Tilden 
Norton then took the chair. 

Mr. John C. Austin, seconded by Mr. Octavius Morgan, 
placed in nomination Mr. J. E. Allison for vice-president. 
Upon motion made by Mr. F. P. Davis, duly seconded and 
earried, nominations were declared closed and the secretary 
instructed to cast the ballots, whereupon Mr. Allison was 
declared unanimously elected. 

For secretary, Mr. A. C. Martin, seconded by Mr. Wacker- 
barth, nominated Mr. Fernand Parmentier for secretary. 
Upon motion duly made, duly seconded and earried that 
nominations be closed, Mr. Parmentier was declared unani- 
mously elected. 


Upon motion made by Mr. Octavius Morgan, duly sec- 
onded and earried, a leave of absence for an indefinite period 
was rendered Mr. Parmentier, and A. R. Walker was ap- 
pointed secretary pro tem during such absence. 

For treasurer, Mr. Octavius Morgan, seconded by Mr. 
Lyman Farwell, nominated Mr. August Wackerbarth. 

After motion made, duly seconded and carried, nomina- 
tion were declared closed, and Mr. Wackerbarth was declared 
unanimously elected for treasurer during the ensuing year. 

Nominations for three-year and two-year directors were 
made as follows: Mr. H. F. Whithey by Mr. John C. Austin; 
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Mr. Robt. D. Farquhar by Mr. F. D. Hudson, and Mr. J. J. 
Backus by Mr. Edelman. 

Upon motion made by Mr. A. F. Rosenheim that nomi- 
nations be closed, a vote was ordered to proceed by ballot, 
the eandidate receiving the greater number of votes to 
receive the three-year term. Tellers distributed blank bal- 
lots among members, and such ballots returned tallied 
as follows: Robt. D. Farquhar, 21; J. J. Backus, 16; H. F. 
Withey, 12. Whereupon the chair declared Mr. Robert D. 
Farquhar would serve as director for the three-year term, 
and that Mr. J. J. Backus would serve the two-year term 
left vacant by the election of Mr. J. E. Allison for vice- 
president. 

Appointment of committees was deferred by the president 
until a later date. 

The election of delegates to the forty-ninth annual con- 
vention was next in order. The following were elected by 
acclamation, after having been duly nominated and sec- 
onded by the members present: John C. Austin, A. F. 
Rosenheim, A. C. Martin, Lyman Farwell and S. Tilden 
Norton. 

For alternates, it was moved by Mr. Octavius Morgan, 
seconded and carried, that these be appointed by the presi- 
dent at a later date. 

A letter was next read from Mr. Burt L. Fenner regarding 
the publication of the minutes of the convention. It was 
moved by Mr. Martin, duly seconded and earried, that the 
secretary advise the board that this Chapter approves the 
discontinuance of such publication in detailed form, and 
in place thereof the publication in the Journal of the narra- 
tive account of such transactions, as recommended by the 
Institute board of directors. 

Discussion was next entered into regarding the advis- 
ability of resigning from the Southwest Society. Upon 
motion made by Mr. John C. Austin, seconded by Mr. Lyman 
Farwell, it was moved that this Chapter meet their present 
obligations and resign. 

Mr. Edward Stotz, of Pittsburgh, was next called upon, 
and in an interesting talk spoke of the methods used in 
furthering the profession’s interests by the Pittsburgh 
Chapter. 

Mr. Perey A. Eisen brought up for discussion the matter 
of certain methods used by local speculative builders, fol- 
lowed by a short talk by Mr. H. M. Patterson. Upon the 
conclusion of these remarks, the president appointed a 
committee, consisting of Mr. Perey A. Eisen, Mr. H. M. Pat- 
terson and Mr. Robert H. Orr, to investigate and report 
at the next meeting. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:55 p.m. 

Fernand Parmentier, Secretary, 
By A. R. Walker, Actiing Secretary. 

Minutes of the ninetieth meeting of members. Regular 
meeting. The ninetieth meeting of the Southern California 
Chapter of the American Institute of Arehitects was held 
at the Hollenbeck Cafe, Los Angeles, on Tuesday, November 
9th, 1915. 

The meeting was called to order at 7:45 p.m. by President 
S. Tilden Norton. 

The following members were present: A. L. Acker, J. E. 
Allison, John ©. Austin, J. J. Backus, A. B. Benton, F. A. 
Elston, Robert Farquahar, P. H. Frohman, Homer W. Glid- 
den, John P. Krampel, A. C. Martin, B. M. Morris, Octavius 
Morgan, O. W. Morgan, S. T. Norton, H. M. Patterson, A. F. 
Rosenheim, G. F. Skilling, August Wackerbarth, Albert R. 
Walker, H. F. Withey and F. R. Schaefer. 

As guests of the Chapter were present: Mr. Thos. Fellows, 
Mr. B. P. Cockburn, Mr. W. E. Prine, of the Southwest 
Contractor; and John Bowler and W. Dellamore, of the 
Builder and Contractor. 

The minutes of the eighty-ninth meeting of members 
were read and approved. 
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Communications were next read as follows: 

From Mr. Arthur S. Heineman, asking for the assistance 
of the Chapter in providing material, sketches, ete. for 
the benefit to be given the Belgian relief work. The secre- 
tary was instructed to reply to Mr. Heineman. 

From the Minnesota Chapter, A. I. A., asking our opinion 
as to that portion of the new constitution and by-laws 
referring to associate membership. The secretary was in- 
structed te communicate the official action already adopted 
by this-Chapter in regard to the same. 

From the Illinois Chapter, A. I. A., setting forth their 
program and itinerary for delegates visiting the convention 
in Washington. This commication was ordered referred to 
our own local delegates. 

From the Washington Chapter relative to certain program 
form of competition. This program was referred to the 
committee on competitions. 

Following the reading of these communications, the order 
of business was set aside to permit Mr. Thos. Fellows to 
address the Chapter. His talk was greatly enjoyed by all 
members present. Through the courtesy of the Southern 
California Music Co., a Diamond Dise machine was used 
by Mr. Fellows throughout his talk, which added greatly 
to the interest and enjoyment of the evening. Following 
Mr. Fellows’ talk, a hearty vote of thanks was rendered 
him for the enjoyable oceasion. A vote of thanks was also 
rendered the Southern California Musie Co. for the use 
of their instrument. 

For the special committee on speculative building con- 
cerns, Mr. P. A. Eison reported that several meetings had 
been held, with the result that favorable assurances had 
been rendered by the large lumber and material houses 
who had been responsible for the unfortunate practice. 

For the committee on competitions, Mr. J. E. Allison 
reported that two programs had been passed upon favor- 
ably, and in connection with the branch library for the 
city of Los Angeles it had proved necessary to change cer- 
tain portions in the city charter in order to bring about 
desired results. This work was being undertaken through 
united efforts of the committee on legislation and the com- 
mittee on competitions, approach having been “made to 
the board of freeholders with certain recommendations ‘as 
to amending the new charter to be adopted. After a reading 
of this recommended revision and a complete discussion 
thereon, the Chapter by resolution adopted, unanimously 
endorsed the revisions as proposed by the Chapter’s joint 
committees, and further authorized Mr. Allison to call upon 
any other members of the Chapter for assistance in ap- 
pearing before the committee from the board of freeholders. 

It was further suggested by a Chapter member that the 
committee on legislation make certain that the present 
heights of buildings as established in the present charter 
be retained under the new. 

For the permanent committee on Legislation, Mr. J. J. 
Backus made report of the work done in the joint meeting 
with the committee on competitions. 

For the committee on city planning, Mr. John C. Austin 
made a report of the year’s work. After some discussion, 
it was moved by Mr. Austin, seconded by Mr. Morgan, 
that the old committee be discharged and a new committee 
appointed. After further discussion this was adopted, the 
appointing of a new committee being deferred by the presi- 
dent until a later date. 

Under the head of new business, it was suggested by 
Mr. A. F. Rosenheim that all Chapter members be advised 
of the action of this Chapter in adopting the code of ethies, 
and that a copy of the Institutes Code be sent to each 
Chapter member for their future guidance. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:10 p.m. 

Fernand Parmentier, Secretary, 
By A. R. Walker, Secretary pro tem. 


Minutes of Washington Chapter, A. I. A. 


The annual meeting of the Washington State Chapter, 
American Institute of Architecture, was held at the club 
house of the Seattle Architectural Club, 203 Fourteenth 
avenue north, Wednesday evening, November 3rd, with the 
largest attendance of the year, twenty-three members being 
present, together with a large number of the members of 
the Architectural Club. 

The reports of the standing committees of the Chapter 
were read, and a committee appointed to consider instrue- 


tions to delegates to the annual convention of the Institute 
at Washington, in December. The delegates to the conven- 
tion will be appointed by the council. 

The following officers for th ensuing year were elected: 
President, Arthur L. Loveless, Seattle; first vice-president, 
Joseph S. Cote, Seattle; second vice-president, George Gove, 
Tacoma; third vice-president, Albert Held, Spokane; secre 
tary, Daniel R. Huntington; treasurer, Ellsworth P. Storey; 
member of council, James H. Shack—Arthur L. Loveless, See- 
retary. 


Minutes of Oregon Chapter, A. I. A. 


New notes of the Oregon Chapter, A. I. A., are as follows: 

The Minnesota Chapter’s idea of the reorganization seheme 
of the A. I. A. was endorsed. Copies of Novam%er Journal 
were ordered purchased for distribution to county and city 
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officers. It was voted that a permanent exhibit of building 
materials in the Builder’s Exch. nge v ou.d be a convenience 
and would have the hearty co-operation cf the Shapter.— 
Respectfully, Jos. Jaecobberger, Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL 


Visions of a Happy Yuletide 

With the rapid drawing to a close of the year 1915, 
and the near approach of the holiday season, it is ex- 
tremely pleasurable to witness visions of a happy Yue- 
tide season, characterized by a rapidly-returning era of 
good business. 

Judged solely from the standpoint of activity in the 
building line, it is hardly possible that many of our 
readers will have special cause for regret on the passing 
of this year; for it has been a lean twelvemonth for 
most architects. The redeeming feature takes form in 
the considerable amount of new work now being planned 
and projected. 

It will be impossible for all of us to rejoice, ta the 
extent of past seasons, in the blessings generally recog- 
nized and enjoyed at this period of the year. A conflict- 
torn continent, which happily excludes the people of this 
nation, does not prevent the heartburnings of many of 
us, if not for relatives and friends engaged in fighting, 
then for humanity’s sake, at least; and our 1915 Christ- 
mas and New Year joys will be tempered by more serious 
_ thought and thanksgiving than usual. 

The people of this nation, however, have particular 
cause to be grateful, and it is our earnest wish that each 
and everyone >f our readers and friends may enjoy to the 
full a most happy Christmas and prosperous New Year. 

cd * % * * 


Pipe Organs for Small Homes 


Through a perusal of the latest styles in small homes 
and bungalows, we make the rather interesting discovery 
that an inereasingly large number of such buildings 
include in the plans, provisions for the installation of 
late models of pipe-organs. 

It is not so very long ago that the use of this instru- 
ment was the exclusive right of the wealthy owners, and 
when the word ‘‘pipe-organ’’ was mentioned, the archi- 
tect usually conjured up monetary obstacles of five- 
figure shape. The cost was prohibitive for the small- 
home owner. 


Today, all is changed! What practically constitutes 


a revolution in the design and cost of these instruments: 


has taken place within a surprisingly short period. Won- 
derful organs are now being built, combining all the 
latest mechanical attachments and operating in conjune- 
tion with the player piano, for prices ranging as low 
as $2000. 

The manufacturers have produced really fine instru- 
ments for these figures; opening up great possibilities, 


which not only add to the beauty of the home but bring 
to the very hearthstone the pleasures and joys of un- 
matehed harmony—that incomparable combination of 
tones only produced by the pipe-organ. 


* * * %*£ * 


Wren’s Style of Architecture 

That Sir Christopher Wren’s style of architecture, so 
long unrecognized, is now becoming a definite school 
with a powerful influence upon American architecture, 
is particularly noticeable to keen observers of the changes 
and ascendencies of certain styles. Probably there are 
but few Americans who have any conception of what 
Wren did for London after the great fire of 1666, when 
he made plans to restore more than fifty of the most 
beautiful churches and built St. Paul’s Cathedral, a 
masterpiece of non-Gothic architecture. Wren’s influ- 
ence was felt in every great building erected in London 
for the next forty years. 

Contributions of this genius .to English architecture 
are reflected in the Park Street Church and the Old 
South in Boston, the Chureh of St. Chrysostum in Phila- 
delphia; and many other of our best churches, which 
have survived the eighteenth-century period, bear the 
mark of this master. 

The carpenters of our colonial days were faithful in 
their reproductions from the original in England, which 
has engendered and preserved for us a pure type distine- 
tive of Sir. Christopher Wren’s style. 

Sir Christopher Wren’s refutation of the Gothic, which 
he is said to have so unfeignedly disliked, is distinguished 
by the tasteful renaissance spire, which rises not from 
the roof, but from its own base on the ground. 

Where our early ancestors copied this style of archi- 
tecture solely from models, exact reproductions are now 
being resumed with deliberation. The style is being 
adapted to modern conditions with great frequency. 


* * * * * 


Important Contribution to This Issue 

We are highly indebted to Architect Charles Sumner 
Greene of Greene & Greene, Pasadena, author of the 
chief article appearing in this issue entitled ‘‘ Impressions 
of Some Bungalows and Gardens.’’ Mr. Greene also wrote 
the reviews appearing under each plate in the illustrated 
section. 

We believe the information which Mr. Greene has 
presented herewith will provide many valuable sug- 
gestions in the construction of this class of building. 
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MUEHLBACH HOTEL, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Finished with 
BERRY BROTHERS’ LUXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL 
HOLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LUXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL 
WHITEST WHITE—STAYS WHITE 

Gives a rich snow white finish in either dull or gloss effects. It appeals 
to people who want something better than the ordinary white interior at no 
higher cost. Luxeberry White Enamel is sanitary. washable, and will not 
erack or ehip. 

Let us send you a finished sample of Luxeberry. 


ERRY BROTHER: 


(INCORPORA 


orld’s Largest Varnish Makers 


Factories: Detroit, Mich.; Walkerville, Ont.; San Francisco, Cal. 
Branches in principal cities of the world. 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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REFINISHED WITH CONCRETO 


—. a — ee 
aes 
tee 
- ae 


H. ag ena THE DAVIS SHONWASSER BLDG. M acDON AL e s — LEGARTH 
San Francisco ey aectbo Ave. on Francisco 
Zs naN 
icc . JANG 
Refinished with 7 Over Another 


Two Coats Material 





We Will be pleased to submit to interested architects, a list of local buildings 
finished with Concreto since 1909. 


Sole Makers ‘THE, MURALO CO., New York 


San Francisco Office: 311 CALIFORNIA STREET 
A. L. GREENE, Agent 
OS ANGELE SAN FRANCISCO 
SUNSET PAINT co. DISTRIBUTORS D. H. RHODES 
7 S. Main Street 546 Valencia Street 
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FINISHED WITH &yanize 





~ nam, - 7 —S 


ee POMONA VALLEY HOSPITAL PAUL F. HIGGS 


Architect 
Pomona, Cal. Pomona, California Pomona, Cal. 


Finished throughout with 


, WHITE 
IPAS ENAMEL 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OF ENAMEL MADE 





Boston Vamish Company, Boston, U. S. A. 


San Francisco Office and Warehouse, 311 California Street 
A. L. GREENE, Agent 





Seattle Tacoma Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 
CAMPBELL HDWE. CoO. W. J. HANSON CO. W. M. SMITH CO. D. H. RHODES SUNSET PAINT CO. 
Coleman Dock 1129 Broadway 550 Williams Ave. 546 Valencia Street 627 South Main St. 
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ROBINSON BUILDING 


; NOONAN & RICHARDS 
Los Angeles Architects and Engineers 


The 265,000 face brick used in this 
building are enameled in a mottled gray 
and were manufactured by 


Pacific Sewer Pipe Company 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Plant No. 4 


Main Office 
306 AVENUE 26, LOS ANGELES 825 EAST SEVENTH STREET 
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Residence Roofer Architect 
LEO H. LONG EDWARD MILLER CORNICE AND ROOFING CO. I. JAY KNAPP 
Steilacoom Lake, Wash. 


Tacoma, Wash. Los Angeles, Cal. 


HIS is not a Shinto temple from the Island Empire of Japan, but an original idea for a Summer 

cottage among the pines of Washington. We show it as an excellent example of the well-known 

adaptability of tin roofing to irregular curved surfaces. The tin roofing not only carries out 
the architectural effect perfectly, but also provides an exceedingly durable and fireproof roofing. It 
can also be painted to harmonize with the color scheme of the building. 


The architect has carried out the Oriental design faithfully, even t> the chimney. 


The question arose about the original specifications on this residence, and to verify the fact that 
“TARGET AND ARROW” Roofing Tin was used on this job, the following letter is reproduced: 


“Mr. J. A. Drummond, Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 8, 1914. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours of the 5th inst. will state that there was a oid roof on Mr. Long’s residence, with 3 inch half 
round rolls over the seams, but the roof leaked like a sieve, and we put a “TARGET AND ARROW” Brand Tin 
Roofing over the —oid. We used the 14x20 inch Standing Seam Roofing, just as we told you at the time the 
work was done. Very truly yours, 

EDWARD MILLER CORNICE & ROOFING CO., 
(Signed) E. Miiler, President.” 





STOCK CARRIED AT SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. J. A. DRUMMOND 


Sole Manufacturers Pacific Coast Representative 
Established in Philadelphia in 1810 725 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco 
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LEE C. PITZER RESIDENCE ROBERT H. ORR, ARCHITECT 
Pomona, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


ROOFED WITH 


No. 2 Mission Roofing Tile 


Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co. United Materials Company 


5 Crossley Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


402-14 Frost Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. DISTRIBUTORS FOR NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Fk. B. BILLINGS RESIDENCE W. H. ACKERMAN M. H. FISHER, ARCHITECT 
Fresno, Cal. Contractor Los Angeles, 


This high-class, artistic shingle and cement plastered 
bungalow painted with 


L. & S. Cement Paint 


—The Paint that made the color scheme of the Panama- 
Pacifie International Exposition famous—Is applicable to 
all surfaces—Made in all colors— 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Paint Products Corporation 


LAIRD & SINCLAIR, Distributors 


SHARON BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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CHANCELLOR HOTEL ROSSEAU & ROSSEAU 
Powell St. between Post and Sutter Sts. : Architects = 
San Francisco San Francisco 


Architectural Terra Cotta of 


WHITE MATT GLAZE 


Steiger Terra Cotta 
and Pottery Works 





FACTORY—South San Franciseo, Cal. 
OFFICES—729 Mills Building, San Francisco. 
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THE 








DOYLE & PATTERSON 
Architects 


MEIER & FRANK BUILDING 
Portland, Oregon 


WHITE MATT ENAMEL 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 





MANUFACTURED BY 


GLADDING, 


McBEAN & CO 





FACTORY 
California 


Lincoln, 


TRUST & SAVINGS BUILDING 
Los Angeles 


OFFICES CROCKER BUILDING 
San Francisco 
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RESIDENCE OF G. M. PERINE Cc. A. MEUSSDORFER 
San Francisco Architect 


STANDARD CREAM ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 


MANUFACTURED BY 


N. CLARK & SONS 


OFFICE: 112-116 Natoma Street FACTORY: WEST ALAMEDA 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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“Macifre" CLAREMONT SINK AND TRAY COMBINATION 
PLATE A-901 


Porcelain Enameled Roll Rim Laundry Tray and Sink Combination in one 
piece with or without one piece back. Sink on either right or left hand side. 


‘Dacific” 


Plumbing Fixtures 


Guaranteed for an unlimited period of years 
against defects in material and manufacture 


FACTORIES: RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG AND BOOKLET ON SCHOOL SANITATION 
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Best Plaster for 


ALL CLASSES OF 


BUILDINGS 










Mt. Diablo 
Cement 





Always Used Where Quality Counts 


COWELL SANTA CRUZ LIME 


HOME FOR THE INCURABLES, SAN FRANCISCO 
Loring P. Dixford, Architect 


KEENE CEMENT GAUGED 
seraten cost LIME MORTAR  s:002 coat 


NON-CORROSIVE — SOUND PROOF 
Costs Less than Hardwall 


American Keene Cement Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


“STRONGEST KEENE CEMENT KNOWN”’ 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 











Henry Cowell Lime & Cement Co. 


2 Market Street, San Francisco 











BRANCHES: 


Oakland Sacramento San Jose Santa Cruz 
Portland, Oregon Tacoma, Wash. 




























Just the Thing for Bungalows, Apartment Houses 
or Large Residences 






Johnson Service 
Company 


ESTABLISHED IN 1885 





The only company on the Pacifie 







Coast handling temperature reg- 


ulation exclusively with our own 









corps of Skilled Mechanics. 





This little Tacoma Residence 
i HAS AN AUTOMATIC COOLER 


IT ELIMINATES THE UNSANITARY ICE BOX AS 
WELL AS THE ICE BILL 


IT SAVES MONEY, ROOM, TIME AND TROUBLE 


















Johnson Thermostats 







Just the Water that you 
ordinarily Use First cir- 
culates through the Cooler. 


as SEY at 
oEEES 
New Model 


Intermediate 
Thermostat 





are Standard 






















| Automatic Go oler Co.| 


J 






629 Lumberman’s Bldg 1104 White Bldg 
Portland, Oregon Seattle,Wash. 


















600 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


TACOMA, WASH 


Write for Descriptive 
Cireular 









149 Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Morsehead Apartments 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HOUGHTON SAWYER 
Architect 


Floors of this Building 


Constructed with 


Meyer System 


of Steelforms 


CONCRETE ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


Rialto Building San Franciseo, Cal. 








Draughtsmen’s Blouses 


A specially designed studio and office robe, made 
of well-wearing material, washable, of a service- 
able buff shade, offering a complete protection of 
- clothes from wear and tear. 
Sent to any address, prepaid 
upon receipt of price. 


E. Falkenhainer 


25 West 42nd Street 
L_sxvie-s: ose 


NEW YORK CITY Style B 
$1.50 $2.00 


Special discounts in lots of one dozen or more 






TALKEAMALILE'S 
SmOCKS 











ELECTRICAL ILLUMINATING MECHANICAL 


Charles T. Phillips 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


PACIFIC BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PLANS SPECIFICATIONS REPORTS 


The economical production, distribution and 
application of light, power, heating and ven- 
tilation. Tllumination efficiency. Electroly- 
sis investigations. Estimates and tests. 















“INTENSIVE 
Efficient Metallic Reflectors for Special Conditions 


Showcases, Show Windows, Display Cases, Bank Screens 
Indirect Cove, Art Galleries, Pulpit, Residence, Stage 


ADVERTISING” 



























DESCRIPTION 

The CALDALITE is a soft brown color, 1% inches wide, 
extending the full length of showcase at front upper angle. 
Brilliant illumination is secured with either a long or short 
tubular Tungsten lamp. The current is supplied through 
small metal tubes from the back of case. There may be 
from one to six cases on each circuit. It is easily applied 
without screws or standards to any style showcase and 
is especially adapted for the all-plate type. 


Installations—Los Angeles—Bullock’s, Broad- 
way, Ville de Paris, Bank of Italy. 


THE CALDALITE COMPANY 


R. H. HESS, MANAGER 
Phones, Bdway. 1207—Holly. 2857 


416 San Fernando Bldg. 












Los Angeles 
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3 The Universal Bed 


THE MOST POPULAR 
DISAPPEARING BED 


HOME OFFICE 
UNIVERSAL BED COMPANY 
Portland, Oreg3n. 


HOLMES DISAPPEARING BED CO 
Seattle, Wash. 


AMERICAN DISAPPEARING BED CO. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


P. R. NORTH, Kansas City, Mo. 
FRANK C. BROWN, Salt Lake City. 
THOS. R. RONAN, Detroit, Mich. 
KINNEY ROME CO., Chieago, Il. 


HOLMES DISAPPEARING BED CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


H. E. SIMPTON & CO. 


Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 


The Hoffman Heater 


THE IDEAL WATER HEATER 
FOR BUNGALOWS 


INSTANTANEOUS! AUTOMATIC! 


Always has been and 
Always will be 


Exact Heater for an Exact- 


ing Service 


HIGHEST P. P. I. E. AWARDS 


the Hoffman Heater Co. 


LORAIN, OHIO 

Pacific Coast Branch 

397 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
Phone Kearny 4325 
Oakland Office, 533 13th Street 
Phone Oakland 2481 
Los Angeles Office 312 West 9th Street 

Glenn Edgerton 
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Equipped With 


PITCHER 


Disappearing Doors 
Adjustable Hangers 


— 


PATENTED FRAMES 


Pitcher Disappearing Doors in- 
stalled in 5% ineh partitions. 
No extra thickness of wall re 
quired. Specify Sliding Doors in 
plaee of Swinging Doors. 









WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
OAKLAND RESIDENCE 


BAKEWELL & GROWN 
Architects, San F'rancisco 













W. T. WHITE Co. 
Builders, Oakland 


NATIONAL MILL & LUMBER CoO. | 


FIFTH AND BRYANT STS. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Low Pressure Crude Oil Burning Equipment 
a Not how Cheap—-but how Serviceable 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE CONSTRUCTING QUARTERMASTER, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 
Fort Mason, San Francisco, Cal., 
Nov. 28, 1914. 
S. T. Johnson Co., 
San Francisco, Cal.— 

Gentlemen: Referring to your inquiry about 
the Oil Burning System installed by you at Fort 
Baker some time ago under this office, I wish to 
say that this low pressure air burning system has 
given entire satisfaction. This central system, 
with its air and oil mains to each building, is very 
simple and there are no parts to get out of order, 
if once put in right A saving of about 70 per cent 
over price of coal has been made by this change, 
and the plant will soon pay for itself. 

Respecfully, 
O. W. Degen, 
Civil Engineer & Spt. of Const. 


The United States Government has 132 Johnson 
WILL LAST A LIFETIME—RUNS SLOW Burners in Daily Use 




















Some Oil Burner Manufacturers install outfits that operate at speeds at high as 3,400 R. P. M., 
and if they are worn out as soon as the makers’ guarantee expires, ‘‘It’s up to you.’’ Why have high 
speed machinery? Johnson systems give long satisfaction. 


1337 Mission St. N AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
SAN FRANCISCO S. T. J . PACIFIC COAST CITIES 
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HARRY F. CONOVER, ARCHITECT 


BUNGALOW 
Washington, D. C. 


RESIDENCE MR. CHAS. S. BUX 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


ROOFED FRENCH OR DIAGONAL METHOD WITH 


Ambler Asbestos “Century” Shingles 


This roofing cannot burn, as you know it is impossible to burn Asbestos and Portland cement, 
which the AMBLER ASBESTOS ‘‘CENTURY’’ SHINGLES are made of and 


nothing 
greatly reduce your fire insurance rates. 


else, they 
Why not pay for roofing once and be done with the eternal upkeep expense? 

required, they lay flat, do not curl, split, crack, decay or rust. They are made in Red 

color, don not require heavy roof construction for support, but will outlast the building. 
Specify AMBLER ASBESTOS ‘‘CENTURY’’ SHINGLES. We hold all patents for manufae- 


turing by the ‘‘CENTURY’’ process, the only serviceable and practical method, thereby avoiding 
substitutions. 


No paint 
and Gray 


Sold by the 


Keasbey & Mattison Co. 


Manufactured by the 
Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co. 
Ambler, Penna., U. S. A. 


J. A. DRUMMOND 


Pacific Coast Representative 
725 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco. 
Stock Carried in San Francisco. 


PACIFIC COAST DEALERS 


Los Angeles, Cal.—California Cornice Seattle, 
Works: Waterhouse & Price Co., Howe Io 


San Francisco, Cal.—Plant Rubber & 
Supply Co.; Western Asbestos Magne- 
sia Co. 


Tacoma, 


Spokane, Wash.— 
T. Crowe & Co 


Sacramento, Cal.—Miller-Enwright Co. 


Bros. 


Fresno, Cal—Kutner-Goldstein Co. 


Portland, Ore.—Gillen-Chambers Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz.— Arizona Hardware 
Supply Co. 















NEPHI PLASTER ONLY 


IT MAKES THE WALL 
oe RE RE RR te IOS 


Standard for 25 years on Pacific Coast and 
Intermountain West 


Zardwall, Finishing, Casting, Etc. 


NEPHI PLASTER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


San. Francisco Office, Builders Exchange 
180 Jessie Street—Phone Sutter 6700 















MAIN OFFICE, 711 BOSTON BUILDING 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











GUARANTEED to meet Standard and U. @. 


Government Specifications for first grade 
Portland Cement 






















shedina sig iliac sar || Santa Cruz Portland 
R. N. Nason & Co. Cement Company 
PAINT Works: ot ee Cal. 


MAKERS 


NASON’S OPAQUE FLAT FINISH 


A eet oll Ppracticat = ok. Kalsomine Tints ‘oe 
was ie@—a practical article for walls, ceilings, etc. 
that is economical and durable. : 


AGENCY 


Tamm & Nolan Co.’s High Grade Varnishes and Finishes - 


tnt xhe, so — made on the Pacific Coast for the climate of 
8 


Standard Portland 
Cement Corporation 


Works: Napa Junction, Cal. 



























GENERAL OFFICES 
Crocker Building San Francisco 













HRE=Z 
HROUGH 
TRAINS 


DAILY 
The Scenic Limited for S33" °" 


Kansas Ci 
Solid all Steel Train Se nents 


10:00 A. M. 


Panama-Pacific Exp. for 3x 


‘With Through Standard and Tourist Bloocrs 


8:00 P. M. 


CHOICE 


OF 
Four Routes 


EAST 


NEW ORLEANS 
OGDEN 
PORTLAND 
EL PASO 


“OGDEN ROUTE”’ 


Along the Mission Trail Across the Sierras and ov- 
and through the Dixieland er the Great Salt Lake re Out. 
of song and story. - off. 

Two daily trains to New Four Daily Trains to Chi- 
Orleans via Los Angeles, cago via. Ogden and Omaha: 
Tucson, El Paso, San An- or via Denver and Kan 
conio and Houston. Connect- City to St. Louis. Shortest 
ing with Southern Pacific ing Quickest way east. 
Steamers to New York. 
















FIRST IN SAFETY 










“SUNSET ROUTE’’ 







































“ET, PASO ROUTE”’ “SHASTA ROUTE’’ 
é“ ” Feather River Cany Skirting majestic Mount 
The 1915 Mail for o sapins aaa 9 cuseuye the Boptawe Some shasta and crossing the Sis- 





Two daily trains to Chica- Four daily trains to Port- 
go and St. Louis via Los land, Tacoma and Seattle— 
Angeles, Tucson, El Paso through Oregon a” i the Pa- 
and Kansas City. cific. Northwest. 


Southern Pacific Service is Standard 
Best Dining Car in America 
Oil Burning Engines—No cinders, No Smudge, 
No Annoying Smoke 


Awarded Grand Prize for Railway Track, Equipment, Mo- 


tive Pow eit and Safety-First appliances, San Francisco Ex- 
posit 


For Fares oon Train Service, Ask Southern Pacific Station 
Agent 











Service, Giceaee: Odin) Cuisine, Par-Excellence 





















BY DAYLIGHT TEROUGE 


Feather River Canyon and Royal Gorge 







TICKET OFFICES: 


665 Market Street, Palace Hotel 
Market Street Ferry Depot, Phone Sutter 1651 
1326 Broadway, Oakland, Phone Oakland 132 













MACKEY PUBLISHING Co., San Francisco, 









A STE SS 


OAKLAND CITY HALL 











Otis Elevator Equipment: 









Oakland, Cal. 





GG. ‘ 4 passenger traction ele- 

_ ae tt vators, 1 freight elevator, 

teak st 2 automatic push button 

PALMER, HORNBOSTLE ranean passenger elevators, 1 
& JONES can od hydro - pneumatic direct 


os 
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lift freight elevator. 
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Architects 


Your Client’s Final Judgment 


It is your elient’s FINAL rather than first judgment that 
should count with the architect. This final judgment depends 
upon the permanency and productivity of your work. 


When the architect aims for a favorable final judgment, the 
only safe policy where elevators are concerned is td) recommend 


OTIS 
ELEVATORS 


which, one and all, have built-in qualities becoming more and more 
appreciated by and profitable to your client as time goes on. 


Why chance a client’s complaint of the elevator service when 
that chance is always unnecessary ? 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Eleventh Ave. and Twenty-sixth St., New York 


2300 Stockton Street, San Francisco 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Ge WORLD'S WORD 


we 


EE ST SN 





